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Her own play, Francis /., runs for several nights .(March 1832). "It Is a remarkable production for seventeen; the language is very pure, free, elegant English and strictly dramatic. There is none of that verbiage which is called mere poetry in it. She must have nourished her childhood with the strong wine of our old drama": so writes Hallam, who was more conversant with that old drama than any of his Cambridge contemporaries.
The Hunchback is then given, and Hallam writes that " The scene in the second Act, where Fanny Kemble plays fine lady, was excellent, but the tragic parts yet finer: for instance where Clifford comes in as Secretary, and afterwards where she expostulates with Master Walter. Her * Clifford, why don't you speak to me ?' and ' Clifford, is it you ?' and her 4 Do it/ with all the accompanying speech, I shall never forget"
Hallam and my father in their rambles through London, and in their smokes in Hallam's den at the top of the house in the " long unlovely street," touched on all imaginable topics. Hallam was busy writing essays on modern authors; and these and my father's 1832 volume were frequent subjects of discussion. The unsettled condition of the country and the misery of the poorer class weighed upon them. It seemed difficult to young men, starting in life, to know how to remedy these evils, but they determined not to lose hold of the Real in seeking the Ideal. Hallam writes: " Where the ideas of time and sorrow are not, and sway not the soul with power, there is no true knowledge in Poetry or Philoso-phy."
On my father's return to Somersby, the correspondence recommenced. Hallam desires the publication of " The Lover's Tale," for there are " magnificent passages in that poem. The present casket, faulty as it is, is yet the only one in which the precious gems contained therein